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But William the Breton had some of the genius and
all the vivid imagination of his race. To estimate the
value of the praises of the great king, it is necessary to
consider by whom they were sung.
What Philip really was, and what place he filled in
the Europe of his day, is best seen when we observe the
position of those who wrote of him. At home the
great abbey of S. Denys, which had for so long trained
statesmen and ecclesiastics, taught men to write as well
as to rule. Here Suger himself had learnt to govern.
His laxity had merited the stern rebukes of S. Bernard;
he had taken* the warning to heart and had reduced to
order first his own monks and then the turbulent barons
of the FranMsh kingdom. He had told too the tale of
the deeds of his schoolfellow and friend the great King
Louis, deeds in the most famous of which he was him-
self a sharer. S. Denys was full of noble memories.
Thither the kings came at all solemn times to pray, to
sing Te Deum, to seek a sacred sanction for their wars
or a pardon for their sins, to stand impressed and sobered
by the sepulchres of the monarchs of their race. At
S. Denys the monks watched eagerly, and carefully
noted, what manner of men were those great kings who
came among them so often. Courtiers coining and going
told them the intrigues of the palace, statesmen and
bishops spoke of the troubles of the time, monks bewailed
the forays of greedy barons, and papal legates bore
witness, sometimes to the avarice of the Roman court,
sometimes to the far-sighted vigilance of the servant of
the servants of God. There was little done in the land
of the Franks that the monks of S. Denys did not hear
of \ and they had always a scribe ready to record, and